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In our previous sketch, little was said of the mode 
of acquiring lands in New Zealand. This being 
a matter of importance to intending emigrants, 
we shall go into some specific details for their guid- 
ance. In his lectures, Judge Bathgate proceeds to 
say that to the inestimable blessings of a fertile 
soil and a healthful climate, the settler can add the 
benefit of a simple land-law, altogether free from 
the intricacies and technicalities with which the 
feudal system and the skill of lawyers and con- 
veyancers have loaded titles to heritable property 
in England. ll the public land in the colony 
was originally acquired by purchase from the 
Maoris, except that which was the property of 
the rebel tribes in the North Island, and confis- 
cated at the conclusion of the war, partially to 
compensate for its cost. The lands in the hands 
of the government are termed the waste lands 
of the Crown. ‘They are under the general 
administration of one of the Ministers, designated 
the Secretary of Crown Lands, and the local 
administration of Commissioners of Crown Lands, 
one of whom acts along with a Board in each 
of the ten land districts into which the colony 
is divided. 

There are three classes of land—namely, Town 
Land, Suburban Land, and Rural Land. The first 
two classes must be sold by public auction, the 
upset price of the town land not being less than 
1.30 an acre, and the suburban land not being less 
than L.3 per acre, The town sections are usually 
each a quarter of an acre in extent. Competition 
for corner sections or others favourably situated, 
1s sometimes very keen, and frequently L.50 for a 
good section is realised. Good suburban land will 
fetch at auction from L.5 to L.30 an acre, Sub- 
urban sections are generally ten acres in extent, 
The upset price of land varies in each provincial 


district, In Canterbury there has always been 
free selection at forty shillings per acre. All 
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good agricultural land there has been picked up 
long ago. In Taranaki, land might be selected in 
blocks specially set apart for that purpose, at 
twenty shillings per acre for bush land, and forty 
shillings per acre for open land. In other districts, 
twenty shillings an ucre used to be the price ; but 
nowhere now, where land is open for selection, 
can land according to the Crown Lands Act (1877) 
be bought from the government at a less price 
than L.2 per acre. In such districts, however, 
land of any agricultural value previously pro- 
claimed open for selection has been years ago 
taken up. There are still, however, many fine 
blocks yet to be sold. 

In practice, the Land Boards now almost invari- 
ably dispose of the lands by public auction, and 
they fix the upset price, which by statute shall not 
be less than L.1 per acre, with due regard to the 
situation and quality of the land, and also to the 
fact that the value of all land has been enhanced 
by the construction of the public railways. It 
therefore happens that when first-class land is 
offered for sale, there is always a keen competi- 
tion, and from L.3 to L.10 an acre, and some- 
times more, is given, according to position value, 
and other circumstances, In Auckland, blocks 
of land are occasionally set apart for occupation 
on the homestead system, under which a family 
of four persons may secure a farm of 200 acres, 
subject to continuous residence and certain con- 
ditions as to cultivation for five years. 

In Otago and elsewhere, blocks of land are 
proclaimed from time to time open for sale on 
deferred payments. The price is L.3 per acre, 
payable in ten years by half-yearly instal- 
ments, without interest. Good sections are sure 
to have more applications than one made for 
them, and the consequence is, that the land is put 
up to auction, the bidding being limited to the 
applicants, In this way the upset price is some- 
times materially increased. Indeed it may be 
said that the cheap prices for land current in early 
times are altogether past. But it may be added 
that present prices are by no means commensurate 
with the productive value of the land when in the 
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hands of those who have means and skill to work 
it properly. 

The only other mode of acquiring land is by 
purchase from private owners, many of whom 
having acquired their land ata nominal rate in 
past years, are willing to dispose of their farms 
at current prices, and realise their profit. Some 
owners of large tracts of country selected in early 
days, are finding it to their advantage to subdi- 
vide their estates into small farms and sell them. 
There have been numerous transactions where 
prices varying from L.5 to L.30 an acre have been 
recently paid for sections of land. It must not be 
imagined that these prices have attained to their 
maximum. 

Judge Bathgate says very truly that in every 
prosperous country, land, of whatever kind, is 
always increasing in value. New Zealand has 
been no exception to this rule. In many instances, 
land in the cities has acquired a fabulous value. 
Sixteen thousand pounds have been refused for a 
quarter of an acre in Dunedin, which cost thirty 
years ago L,12, 10s. Similar values prevail in 
Christchurch and Wellington. In some parts of 
the latter city they are even exceeded. These 
prices are not fanciful. Asa rule, whenever land 
is all taken up, then the value rises with the 
demand, which constantly increases in a young 
and progressive country. Although high prices 
have been paid for urban land, sometimes as 
much as L,200 for the foot of frontage, there is 
no reason to believe that the maximum has 
been attained. First-class agricultural land, as 
that of New Zealand is proved to be, fenced 
and improved, and conveniently situated, must 
be regarded as low in price estimated at L.20 
an acre. 1.3 per acre per annum of clear 
profit from the proper cultivation of such land 
is under the average. We are informed of 
an instance of a settler purchasing 200 acres 
improved land at L.15 an acre, and clearing his 
whole purchase price from his first crop. But 
taking the low average mentioned, it is highly 
improbable that good land will remain at its 
present value. As society progresses in popula- 
tion and wealth, and as new branches of industry 
develop and prosper, so will the value of land 
steadily increase. As has been well observed, 
land is the natural deposit bank into which all 
the ‘savings of the community gravitate. Every 
improvement of a public nature in the way of 
harbours, roads, and railways, goes to add to its 
value without effort on the part of the owner. 
There is every reason to expect that land in New 
Zealand will touch a far higher price than has yet 
been dreamt of. There is a speciality in the land 
which ought not to be overlooked—the area is 
limited in extent. There is no boundless back 
country such as exists in the neighbouring colonies 
or in North America. No part of New Zealand 
is above 100 miles from the sea-board, in the 
Middle Island 75; and when the Crown shall 
have parted with the last acre of its waste lands, 


then the value of freehold throughout the colony 
will rise with a bound, to an amount to which 
it is difficult to assign a limit. 

A number of particulars are presented explain. 
ing methods of buying lands from public com- 
panies, by paying instalments annually over a 
period of ten to twenty years, It is stated that 
those who acquire land in this manner often do 
well, which we do not dispute. We only suggest 
as a precaution, that the purchase of land by 
postponed payments is very much in the nature 
of a mortgage, and to be avoided if at all possible. 
The commendable method of acquisition in New 
Zealand, as elsewhere, is to go into the market 
with ready-money, and to buy only as far as 
means at disposal will admit. On no account 
should land be bought with borrowed money, 
Interest on loans is high in the colony, and it 
may with truth be averred that borrowing is only 
the beginning of ruin, Some sad cases of disaster 
from this cause could, we understand, be offered, 
A small capital judiciously laid out will go farther 
in the colony than in the home country. It is not 
necessary for a farmer to keep up a large staff of 
men and horses. Farmers, if they please, can get 
their operations carried on by contract. Many of 
the settlers lay themselves out for this business ; 
which resembles that prevailing in some of the 
vast arable plains in the United States, where con- 
tractors with a large staff of men, horses, and 
machinery will undertake to plough, sow, and 
harrow the land, reap and thrash the crop, send 
it to market, and pay the amount less the expenses 
incurred. This is what may be called doing busi- 
ness on a great scale, It is the latest development 
of economic science in connection with agriculture, 
and meanwhile leaves the costly old-fashioned 
practices immeasurably behind. 

We ascertain from the lectures before us that 
almost all the early settlers in New Zealand have 
done well, notwithstanding the difficulties that had 
to be encountered. He cites as an example the 
case of a shepherd from Roxburghshire, who 
arrived with his wife and eight children in 1860, 
Finding that the best land about Dunedin had 
been taken up, he visited Southland. There he 
bought sixty acres at L.2 per acre. Struggling 
manfully, he made money by selling his butter 
and eggs at the high prices current in consequence 
of the rush of the gold-miners. He was not one 
of your thriftless wretches who spend as fast as 
they make. Soon, out of his savings, he bought 
an additional sixty acres at L.2, 5s, per acre, and 
continued to make purchases though lands were 
rising in price. He and his sons, who are settled 
near him, now possess 2628 acres of freehold, worth 
at least L.25,000, “This man is a type of many of 
the Scotch settlers, The last time he was heard of 
he had thirty cows, and was famed as a breeder of 
stock. His beef and mutton command the highest 
prices in the market. Had he remained in Scot- 
land, he would still have been living in a mean 
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farmer. By his enterprise and industry, along 
with professional skill, he is now a wealthy landed 
gentleman, with sons rising to distinction. 

Judge Bathgate speaks hopefully of New Zea- 
land as a field of emigration for farm-servants 
and others willing to work for wages. There is 
a steady demand for the able-bodied men and 
women who wish to get on in the world. He 
says it has been gratifying to notice the prosperous 
career of many of these immigrants, who had 
arrived friendless ; to see how soon their children 
were able to add materially to the family income ; 
and to observe how often it happened that those 
who began colonial life as hired servants speedily 
became masters, giving employment to others. 
Ordinary labouring-men work eight hours a day, 
have plenty of the best to eat, plenty to do, with 
an agreeable sprinkling of holidays, and receive 
eight shillings a day as wages. A single man can 
board luxuriously for eighteen shillings a week ; 
and if he be sober, and industrious, and blessed 
with health, he cannot fail in a short time to 
realise a few hundred pounds, One of the leading 
grocers in Dunedin, a man of substance, came out 
to the colony a few years ago, and immediately 
engaged himself as a farm-servant at L.50 yearly 
with board. Having a good stock of clothes, his 
whole expenditure during his first year amounted 
to one shilling, This left him L.49, 19s. as a nest- 
egg; continuing to save, he improved his circum- 
stances, and now with a flourishing business is 
independent. 

Female domestic servants, if well trained, get 
high wages, from L,30 to L.50 a year, and with 
great ease can save a heap of money. The cook in 
our household, says Mr Bathgate, went home to 
Scotland as a saloon passenger last year to see her 
mother, and the old haunts which she treasured in 
remembrance. In one respect the long journey 
was not successful. She arrived in November, 
and never saw the land near the home of her 

outh. It was covered with snow. Her patience 

eing exhausted, she returned to New Zealand, 
after spending three months in Britain, intensely 
dissatisfied with her native climate. Her trip 
must have cost her L.100, but she thought nothing 
of it, Young women of this class may get married 
if they please; but colonial marriages are some- 
times too hastily entered into. There is one 
comfort for any young woman who has the mis- 
fortune to be deserted by a profligate husband. 
Protected by law, she has no difficulty in gaining 
a respectable livelihood by her own exertions, A 
sense of this renders wives more independent than 
a similar class at home. 

All circumstances combine to render New Zea- 
land a suitable field for the exertions of capitalists 
large and small, besides those who depend on 
hand-labour. The younger sons of landed gentle- 
men who are unable or unwilling to undergo 
competitive examinations for employment under 
the Crown, and who might dislike following any 
mercantile pursuit in the home country, would 
here find scope for their latent energies, provided 
they laid aside notions of gentility, and went 
earnestly to work as assistants in the first 
place to store-farmers. The young men of this 
class, we understand, who emigrate to the colony, 
too frequently break down from _ self-indulgent 
habits, and have to be shipped home to their 


extreme anxiety to overcome early difficulties, and 
consequently, as they deserve, rise to fortune, 
We have been told of one of these youths, 
who, though brought up in elegant style at home, 
gave himself up thoroughly to his duties as a 
stock-keeper in the colony, and is esteemed for 
his good behaviour. As an evidence that he 
accommodated himself to his new-position, he one 


day stated to an old acquaintance whom he had 


fallen in with, that ‘he could now kill a sheep? 
That young fellow will inevitably get on. e 
do not doubt that in less than twenty years hence 
he will be an esteemed and wealthy man. How 
much more creditable is his behaviour than that 
of the pampered young ne’er-do-weels who lounge 
away existence, sponging on parents, perhaps con- 
suming their means at the bars of restaurants, or 
at those still more dangerous resorts, the gambling- 
tables in club-houses ! 

Enough has been said to shew that New Zealand 
has much to recommend it asa field for emigra- 
tion for different classes, The way is long; buta 
few weeks more or less is not of much consequence 
when the change has to be for life. There is, at 
all events, the pleasing prospect of landing in a 
country which in many respects resembles that 
which is left, and which to a fine climate enjoys 
the blessings of a peaceful govcrument under the 
beneficent sway of Qncei Victoria. Wherefore, 
emigration in this case seems only like a transfer 
from one part of the home country to another. 
When the work of Judge Bathgate, now preparing 
for publication, shall be issued at no distant date, 
much additional information may be obtained on 
the subject we have but imperfectly treated. 
Notice of the publication will be given in these 
pages, W. ©. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing was written, we have 
seen by the newspapers that in several parts of 
England, attention has begun to be drawn towards 
New Zealand as a fitting field for emigration by 
farmers suffering from the agricultural depression 
that now unfortunately afflicts the country. We 
copy the following from the Times (October 21) 
as exemplifying this newly awakened interest : ‘A 
correspondent writes: “A remarkable movement 
is in progress in Lincolnshire. Over five hundred 
farmers and landowners, who occupy or own in 
the aggregate considerably more than one hundred 
thousand acres, have signed a requisition to two 
gentlemen, requesting them to proceed to New 
Zealand, in order that, after personal inspection, 
they may report upon the colony as a field for 
emigration for farmers possessed of means and 
capitalists, with special reference to such as have 
had experience of farming in Lincolnshire, The 
gentlemen whose services have thus been requested 
are Mr Grant, of Healing, near Grimsby, and Mr 
Foster, from the neighbourhood of Louth. Both 
are practical farmers, They sail to-morrow in the 
steamship Norfolk for Melbourne, and propose to 
spend several months in New Zealand, returnin 
to England in the course of next summer. Shoul 
their report be favourable, there will  pegems be 
a considerable exodus of emigrants of a superior 
class to New Zealand, especially from Lincoln- 
shire.”’ 

The only remark we would make on the above, 
is to say that it is almost a pity the farmers of 
Lincolnshire should have incurred the expense, 
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trouble, and delay incidental to sending a mission 
of inquiry to New Zealand. Here is Judge 
Bathgate just returned on a leave of absence, after 
an experience of sixteen years in the colony, full 
of the information required, which he is not only 
able but anxious to impart. To save time, the 
best thing any body of farmers or others con- 
templating emigration can do, is at once to com- 
municate with Judge Bathgate. His present 
address is ‘ Peebles,’ W. ©. 


THE OUBLIETTE 
PART III,—THREE YEARS AFTER. 


A FAIR morning sun was shining on Touraine. 
It glittered in myriad sparkles upon the dancing 
Loire, brightened the distant turrets of Sainte 
Marguerite, and lit up even the sombre walls of 
Plessis les Tours. In the breeze there was fresh- 
ness, and the mingled scent of roses and hawthorn, 
as it swept across the green fields where the lark 
carolled over its nest. There were merry voices 
everywhere. The market-women, in their pictu- 
resque attire, chattered gaily with the soldiers 
lounging at the gates of Plessis, which now stood 
open all day long. It seemed that a something of 
gloom and depression was lifted from the place—a 
something of terror gone. And the change dis- 
cernible in Plessis was the change which had 
resuscitated France throughout its length and 
breadth. Crushed so helplessly under the iron 
heel of a tyrant, it rose in renewed beauty at the 
beck of a gentler master ; for Louis XI. was gone 
to his rest with all his sins upon his head, and his 
son Charles reigned in his stead. 

One of the first acts of the new king had been 
to open the prison doors of those captives whom 
Louis had left alive, and to seek by kindly com- 

nsation to atone for the cruelties practised by 

is predecessor. He invited back also those nobles 
who by timely flight had put the sea between 
them and their oppressor. And in a short time 
the court at Paris was gay again with the beauty 
and chivalry of old France. 

On this sunshiny morning, a man standing 
| upon the ramparts of Plessis, leaned against a 
corbel and gazed listlessly, sometimes at the 
distant river with its barges, sometimes at the 
pigeons circling fantastically over his head, their 
snowy plumage shewing clear and white against 
the intense blue sky. He is worn-looking, stern, 
and gray. A man aged apparently more by some 
terrible sorrow than by years, a man to whom 
smiles are an infrequent visitor. We have seen 
him before. It is MiSamarque}still governor of 
Plessis les Tours. “And few mention his name 
without a sigh of condolence and pity. His people 
stand aside respectfully when he passes, the father 
of lost Léonie raven ! 

It is becoming an old story now—how that one 
summer evening three years ago she rode away 
with her attendant Silvain to visit the convent of 
Sainte Marguerite, and from that ride returned no 
more. She had never reached the convent. The 
eyes that watched her cross the drawbridge were 
the last that had beheld her. Days, weeks, 
months went by, and brought no clue to her 
strange disappearance. Léonie, Haroun the well- 
known b horse, Silvain, all vanished as if 


obliterated from the face of the earth, and left no 
sign. 

Frantic at his loss, the father appealed for aid 
to Louis, who condescending to interest himself 
for his faithful servant, caused strict inquiry to be 
made; but without avail. And then a rumour 
crept about—as rumours will, one knows not how— 
that Gustave Chapellier, ordered with his troop 
to a distant part of the country, had not gone 
alone, but that with him went a veiled and 
masked woman; further, that that woman was 
Léonie Lamarque. We know at least that was 
not true ; and Gustave, summoned to Paris, denied 
sorrowfully and indignantly the vile assertion. 
The story of his honourable love, related by 
himself to Louis, convinced even that sceptical 
monarch that Gustave was evidently innocent. 

The blow struck down the unhappy mother. 
Loss, mystery, and disgrace did speedy work; and 
the governor has been wifeless and childless for 
two years when we meet him again. He thinks of 
all this as he stands there, a lonely weary man, 
and the look of stern suffering deepens on his face, 
So absorbed is he in these reflections, that he does 
not notice the arrival of a horseman by the Paris 
road. Summoned before long to receive a visitor, 
M. Lamarque descends slowly the winding stair, 
and enters with his now habitual gravity the 
strangers’ lodge. A fair young man was there, 
stately and noble-looking, at the sight of whose 
deep blue eyes a cold thrill shot to the heart of 
M. Lamarque; and at the sound of whose gay 
voice, the governor stepped back as though he 
would have fled, his cheeks paling and his breath 
deserting him, 

‘Welcome, old friend, at last!’ cried the 
stranger, coming forward eagerly, and extending 
both hands in cordial fashion. 

Taking no heed of the proffered hands, M. 
Lamarque still gazed—a man turned to stone. 

‘Speak to me, commandant, for the love of all 
the saints ; don’t stand and glare at me like that, as 
if I were a ghost.’ 

A ghost indeed! to the  horror-stricken 
governor. 

‘ Ah,’ continued the other, ‘I suppose that I 
don’t deserve to be noticed after my ingratitude in 
remaining silent so long; but come, forgive and 
forget my sins. I have come back, you see ; won't 
you say a word of kindly greeting to your old 
friend, Claude d’Estrelles ?’ 

‘ But,’ gasped at last the governor, ‘you are 
dead, M. le Marquis ; you must be dead !’ 

‘Dead! not I, faith of a gentleman! Although 
certainly I should have been very speedily had I 
remained much longer in that cheerful hole of 
yours in the northern tower. But thanks to love 
and luck, that demon of a Louis was outwitted, as 
of course you very soon found out. Come, M, 
Lamarque,’ continued the Marquis, laughing, ‘ sit 
down and have it all out fairly. First, you shall 
give me the history of my decease, which you so 
oddly insist upon; and then I'll give you the 
history of my escape, which I certainly insist 
upon.’ 

The governor sank mechanically into a chair, 
passing his hand across his brow, as though to 
clear away the mist from his brain and eyes. But 
it was all real. There before him sat the smiling 
Claude d’Estrelles, twisting his sunny moustache, 
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‘It was upon the 10th of June, M. le Marquis, 
three years ago ’—— 

‘I have reason to remember it,’ broke in the 
young man joyfully—‘the day of my deliver- 
ance,’ 

The governor heaved a sigh of perplexity. ‘On 
that day I received a special envoy from the king, 
bearing your death-warrant ’—— 

‘ Kind attention on his part, very !’ 

‘You were decreed to die that night by—the 
oubliette. I had no choice but to obey, terrible 
as obedience was. Grieving for you more than 
you can comprehend, M. le Marquis, I visited 
you that evening, and quietly opening your cell- 
door, I gave you a farewell look and prayer, for 
you were sleeping peacefully, and never stirred,’ 

Claude smiles oddly to himself. 

‘At midnight the emissaries of Louis did their 
work, and it was sure. They heard the crash of 
the falling pallet upon which you lay, and’—— 

‘ Apparently the days of miracles are not past,’ 
says Claude, laughing ; ‘ for here I am sure enough, 
and none the worse! Remarkable ; isn’t it ?’ 

M. Lamarque does not know what to make of 
this young man, who, risen up from the dead, 
treats with so much levity a story which, as 
regards the governor himself, has helped to whiten 
his hair and sadden his life. 

‘You astonish and bewilder me, Monsieur le 
Marquis. Your jesting words are incomprehen- 
sible to me’ 

‘Ah! forgive me,’ says the Marquis ; ‘my own 
heart is lighter to-day than it has been for many 
a weary month, I have come back to confess my 
sins and be absolved. My greatest creditor has 
already remitted my debt ; you can’t wonder that 
with a glad face I seek her father and ask him to 
receive and welcome me, For it is against her’— 
his voice changes—‘ her, that I have sinned so 
grievously by my thoughtless silence and neglect.’ 

One allusion in Claude’s speech has altered the 
expression of M. Lamarque’s countenance from 
amazement to distress. What has this man to 
say of Léonie, the very thought of whom evokes 
a miserable memory in her father’s heart, and sets 
the flood-tide of his troubles free? The governor 
sighs wearily, and leaning his head upon his 
hands, says: ‘Tell me what you will, Monsieur le 
Marquis, and pardon my strange manner to you. 
I am phar There are things you do not 
know. Pray speak. [ listen,’ 

And so Claude, in his gay bright fashion, tells 
the story of his escape. 

It was, after all, like many great strokes of 
genius, simple enough. ‘The greatest difficulty 
was surmounted when Léonie discovered the 
secret way. Ladies in 1482 wore a curious riding 
costume, a sort of cloak or domino with a hood, 
and a black velvet mask. The mask had become 
an institution among the noble dames of Paris, 
ostensibly to preserve their complexions from the 
sun, and their faces from the trude looks of too 
inquisitive gallants, but in reality because it lent 
itself so conveniently to the service of intrigue. 
Like other fashions, it travelled speedily into the 
provinces, and soon became the recognised append- 
age of a lady either on horseback or in a litter, 

Therefore, disguised in Léonie’s apparel, with 
shorn locks, and attended by the faithful Silvain, 
Claude left Plessis les Tours on that memorable 
10th of June. Still weak from his long imprison- 


ment, how his heart beat with feverish pulsations 
as he mounted Haroun, knowing that at any 
moment he might be stopped and spoken to, even 
by the governor himself! There was a trifling 
delay at the great gate, a delay made on purpose 
by the clever Silvain to avert suspicion, but a 
delay which made the Marquis’s heart throb more 
wildly, and his pale face flush beneath his hood. 

Discovered !—now ! when life and freedom 
were so near! At the thought, Claude’s hand 
had clutched more fiercely the bridle-rein, while 
his teeth closed upon his white lip until it bled. 
But the drawbridge was lowered; they passed 
quietly over, and once out of sight, the young 
man thanked passionately God and his love. 

Later on, Léonie, after placing in Claude’s cell 
a lay-figure so arranged in his poor garb as to 
cheat a cursory inspection, passed out of Plessis in 
the attire of Mother Angélique, trusting to (what 
really happened) the impunity afforded by the 
well-known dress. No one dreamed of staying or 
interfering with her. It never entered the porter’s 
mind to ask himself the question when she had 
come in, or indeed, to think anything about it. 
‘It was Mother Angélique. Voila tout! A 
simple matter.’ And as it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the success of Claude’s venture that Léonie 
should disappear, she threw herself upon the 
kindly mercy of the Abbess of Sainte Marguerite, 
who - the secret faithfully, even for her own 
sake. It was an ugly affair to meddle with any 
of Louis XI.’s little arrangements. 

So free of Plessis’ grim walls, by devious paths 
the Marquis and Silvain travelled on, avoiding all 
encounters with other people, resting by day in the 
thick woods, and riding cautiously by night, until 
they reached at length the Chateau d’Estrelles, 
where its lord was received as one risen from the 
dead. The Lady Rénée had long ago taken refuge 
ina convent, to escape the persecutions of Louis 
and Tristran, but not as a professed inmate, and the 
brother and sister soon met again. Faithful servants 
kept their secret. Naturally, there was no search 
made for the Marquis, believed by those in power 
to be buried in the silent vaults of Plessis; and soon 
gold smoothed their way to England, where they 
awaited better days. New friends gathered round 
him, new pleasures opened before him, Youth 
and wealth find small leisure for sad retrospec- 
tion, and so for a while the memory of past 
horrors grew dim in the excitement of other 
interests that surrounded him, But with all this, 
as time passed on, the Marquis of Clair-marais 
became a restless man. Fair faces smiled on him 
and they delighted him not. The witchery of 
bright eyes faded beside the steady gleam of those 
which haunted him always now—the far-away 
Léonie Lamarque, become at last, and surely, the 
one woman in the world to him! 

When she came, a heavenly vision, into his 
wretched dungeon, proffering life and liberty, 
Claude caught at them as a drowning man catches 
naturally at a plank, unheeding for the moment 
that the salvation of himself may mean the 
destruction of another. But to do him justice 
in this matter, he imagined really that her risk 
was nothing. Louis would forgive a woman, the 
only child of his faithful commandant, to whom 
no blame could attach. And in the convent of 
Sainte Marguerite, Léonie would find a safe and 


happy refuge until events took a more favourable 
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turn, Yes, that was it. The evil of the day 
tided safely over, Claude’s mind was not of that 
calibre which takes undue thought for the 
morrow. 

Why then, should he latterly dream of her so 
often, and wake with a heavy heart, whose craving 
nothing satisfied ? 

And now we have to state a fact, unpleasant but 
true, a fact that Monsieur d’Estrelles would have 
been ashamed and sorry to confess lightly, even to 
himself. 

In this game of hearts between the Marquis 
and the governor’s daughter, the stakes, alas! had 
not been equal ; and the heaviest—more the pity 
—lay with Léonie. A Frenchman of his time, 
readier with his jest and sword than steadfast in 
his easily excited fancies, Claude was more to 
Léonie than Léonie as yet had been to Claude. 

The love-making, commenced in sheer thought- 
lessness, to while away the dreary hours of confine- 
ment in Plessis, had deepened, it is true, into a 
nobler feeling on his part when the girl’s faithful 
devotion won a way to him and opened his prison 
doors. But even then it was little beyond a 
grateful sentiment, a passing enthusiasm of admi- 
ration, that fell miserably short of the deep-rooted, 
abiding love which alone is worthy of its name. 
As regarded such, Claude’s soul was still in outer 
darkness and asleep, when he went forth a free 
man again. 

It was only distance and memory and remorse 
that awoke it at last in its real honest strength, 
when everything else, tried in the balance, was 
found wanting. He took his resolve. 

As his acknowledged, honoured wife, her loving 
devotion, which he recalled with shame, should be 
rewarded, and his thoughtless ingratitude atoned 
for. Charles was king in his father’s stead. Claude 
and Rénée were safe, and they returned to their 
ancient home. The Marquis speedily found that 
Mademoiselle Lamarque’s mysterious disappear- 
ance had never yet been accounted for; she was 
still lost to the world of Plessis, and then he 
knew where to look for her. 

When the death of Louis XI. cleared the social 
atmosphere of France, one might have expected 
that Léonie would have returned to her father’s 
house, and so far elucidated matters ; but in truth 
she dared not. Convents are pretty much au 
courant with all that passes in the outer world, 
and Mademoiselle Lamarque knew that her flight 
had brought her mother to the grave, and dark- 
ened her father’s life with a sorrow that made 
him a man of note upon the tongues of gossips. 
How, if she shewed herself now, would he be 
likely to receive this erring daughter, the girl 
who for her lover had not scrupled to sacrifice 
her nearest ones? No; Léonie Lamarque had 
made her choice, obeying the command that bids 
a woman leave ‘ father and mother ;’ and grieving 
alone, she ‘dreed her weird’ in Sainte Marguerite’s, 
looking for him who, month after month s0 
wearily expected, came not. 


In utter silence the governor of Plessis heard 
Claude’s disclosures ; and when the latter ceased to 
Lamarque raised his head slowly, and 

looking straight before him, with a curiously set and 
pale face, said: ‘And Mademoiselle Lamarque— 
where then is she?’ His voice had a strange, far- 
away sound, as though, while his words addressed 


themselves to the listener beside him, his soul 
itself held commune with distant things, away 
beyond the world around him. For answer, 
Claude d’Estrelles rose quickly with an expression 
upon his face that would have been called ‘ nervous’ 
in anybody but himself, and opened the door, 

Two figures come in. One of them, in a nun’s 
garb, is the Abbess of Sainte Marguerite. She 
draws forward a white-faced, trembling woman, 
who, silent also, sinks down at the feet of M. 
Lamarque. But speechless, she looks at him, and 
stretches out her hands appealingly. 

With a start and gesture of wrathful aversion, 
the governor wards her off. There is neither 
mercy nor pity in his eyes. 

‘Who is this?’ he asks, stepping back, ‘What 
means this farce ?’ 

She shivers at the unrelenting voice. 

‘Oh! my father, it is your daughter—your 
Léonie !’ 

‘I have no daughter! She left me to sorrow 
and disgrace three years ago. Since then, I have 
seen her mother die, calling vainly for her lost 
child—the child that never answered—that made 
no sign !—Is it you, Madame’—and his voice took 
a fiercely scornful ring—‘ that tell me you are my 
daughter ?—Go !’ 

The Marquis stoops quickly and raises the 
shrinking figure, holding it lovingly in his arms 
while he whispers words of courage, and tries to 
soothe the frightened girl. The Abbess puts her 
hand entreatingly upon M, Lamarque. 

‘My son! be merciful! Our Léonie has sinned, 
as many a loving woman has sinned before her. 
I do not extenuate her fault. I cannot wonder at 
your righteous anger ; but her own heart has been 
for many long sorrowful days, and will be, its own 
punishment. Forgive a stricken, not a hardened 
woman. Leave vengeance to whom vengeance 
belongs !’ 

‘ Marquis de Clair-marais !’ 

Startled by the tone, Claude looks up boldly. 
M. Lamarque does not approach or turn his eyes 
= Léonie, but he fronts Claude with a stern, 
white face. 

‘ Have I understood aright that you are willing 
to marry this—one, named Léonie Lamarque ?’ 

‘Willing!’ The Marquis’s voice takes a tone of 
passionate tenderness. ‘So willing, that I hope to 
atone with my whole life for the sorrows of my 
poor love here. Heaven forgive me for being the 
cause of them !’ 

‘That is well.’ 

‘It is only your consent we ask now, Monsieur 
Lamarque.’ 

‘It is easily given.—I pray you, ladies, and you, 
sir, to excuse me for a brief period. Have the 
goodness to await me here.’ 

And walking with erected head but lagging 
steps, like a man in a trance, the governor goes 
out. Léonie leans on Claude’s shoulder ; her tears 
fall drearily. The sweet-faced Abbess tells her 
beads rapidly, and thanks our Blessed Lady that 
she has quitted a world where such terrible 
sorrows and passions have sway. The Marquis, 
to tell the truth, looks rather savage, He had not 
exactly reckoned upon the present performance. 
Things do not appear to be arranging themselves 
pleasantly. He gnaws his moustache. 

The governor re-enters, Still haughty and cold, 
he requests them to follow him, and he leads the 
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way to the old chapel. It is partly filled with a 
crowd of retainers, new servants who have come 
in with the new régime, strangers who know not 
Léonie Lamarque ; and they stare curiously at the 
chief actors in this strange and sudden wedding 
to which they are bidden as witnesses. The altar 
is ablaze with light. Léonie remembers with a 
curious wonder her midnight search and what she 
found there three years ago, a finding of which the 
result is—this ! Awaiting them is a white-haired 
priest, who gazes pityingly upon the pale bride 
whom the abbess leads to him. It seems but a 
wild weird dream after all; an unreal phantasm 
to the three personages of our drama, when the 
words are spoken which alter so strangely the 
lives of those, long separated, who meet-again to- 
day in Plessis les Tours, and Father Laurent, with 
solemn exhortation, joins the hands of Claude 
d'Estrelles and Léonie Lamarque. 

It is not a very long ceremony; marriages 
and divorces were equally short affairs in those 
convenient days, ol when it is over, all the 
assistants, previously warned, depart. 

The Abbess sinks upon her knees before the 
high-altar. There has been no sign of any 
relenting in the father who, still and cold, gave 
just now his once-loved child into the keeping of 
the man for whom she has suffered so much. As 
a stranger doing a duty, he has done it. There 
are some wounds that rouse the gentlest nature 
into cruel retaliation, and the governor’s heart has 
been stabbed by the hand he loved best. 

Following a sign that he makes them, Claude 
and Léonie find themselves standing with him 
before a monumental stone, let into the wall. One 
lance is enough, Léonie turns to Claude, covering 
cor face. M. Lamarque speaks with chilling dis- 
tinctness: ‘Marquis de Clair-marais, take your 
wife, What such a daughter may be as a wife, I 
know not. That is your affair, not mine A 
memory of the dead rises up between me and this 
woman.—Madame d’Estrelles, your duty awaits 
you.—Sir, I pray you to excuse me ; I would be 
alone.’ 

He turns away and sinks wearily upon a prie- 
dieu before the tomb. 

‘Claude, Claude! He casts me off. Ah! heaven 
help me!’ 

tt is a bitter cry, and the Marquis’s arm tightens 
round his sad young wife as he tries to lead her 
away. ‘Come!’ he says. 

There is imperiousness as well as love in the 
tone. He is all she has now. She obeys him 
with lingering and faltering steps. 

They reach the door. She stops, and ‘turns to 
look again at the solitary bowed figure that leans 
upon the chair. Its desolation and forlornness 
strike to her heart. 

‘No, Claude ; not like this !—not like this!’ 

She speaks in a fierce whisper, and breaks from 
him. In another moment she is on her knees 
beside that silent figure. 

‘Oh, my father—bless your child !’ 

Even so came the voice of Esau upon the ears of 
Isaac. He starts and shivers at the sound, 

He pulls out his hand to wave her away. She 
holds it fast-—so fast that he cannot withdraw, or 
prevent her lips from resting upon it. 

Claude has drawn near. 

The Abbess stays her prayer to watch; then 
watching, prays again. 


‘See here, my father. You loved my mother. 
Was there never a time when, if terrible need had 
been, you would have done for her what I did for 
my love? She sees all things clearly now—she, 
whom I have most sinned against ; and as I was 
dear to her on earth, she has forgiven me now. I 
know it! oh, I know it! My father, will you be 
lees merciful ’—O mother ! speak to his heart for 
me ! 

The pitiful, despairing voice rings out wildly 
through the chapel. There is a moment’s silence, 
Then M. Lamarque stands up. There are tears too 
upon his sunken cheeks, And he looks at the 
memorial stone as he stretches out his hands over 
the head of his trembling daughter. 

‘For the sake of my dead love, and as she would 
bid me do—I forgive and bless her child, the child 
who bears her name.—Claude, Léonie, go in 
peace !” 

And so those who had ‘come out of great 
tribulation,’ sailed into a pleasant haven at last. 
And this romance of Plessis les Tours was told 
over and over again to generation after generation 
who stood admiringly before the picture of Léonie 
sixteenth Marchioness of Clair-marais, and read 
beneath it that she was ‘Belle dame, vertueuse, 
et de loyauté trés-rare.’ That was Claude’s doing, 


THE POMPEII COMMEMORATION. 


‘THERE has occurred this year,’ writes a Naples 
correspondent, ‘a very remarkable and interesting 
event at Pompeii. On the 24th August 79, the 
great eruption of Vesuvius destroyed the city; and 
eighteen hundred years afterwards, that catas- 
trophe has been commemorated under circum- 
stances which will make Thursday 24th September 
1879 a day to be recorded and remembered. The 
guardianship of the ruined city is in the hands 
of the Italian government, who have shewn an 
excellent spirit in celebrating in a becoming 
manner an occurrence of such historic importance, 
Special cards of invitation were issued ; and not 
less than twelve thousand persons availed them- 
selves of an opportunity of not only noting the 
progress which has been made in excavating the 
ruins and bringing fresh art wonders to light, but 
of hearing an authentic account of what has been 
done at the works from the lips of the Engineer 
Director. 

‘Those privileged persons found themselves on 
that day not only on the site of the city, disinterred 
from its silent tomb, but walking about its streets 
and exploring its houses, vivid with almost un- 
dimmed hues, “In its Forum were to be seen, when 
the city was first discovered (1750 a.D.), the half- 
finished columns as left by the workmen’s hands ; 
in its gardens the sacrificial tripod; in its halls the 
chest of treasure ; in its baths the strigil ; in its 
theatres the counters of admission; in its saloons 
the furniture and the lamp; in its triclinia the 
fragments of the last feast; in its cubicula the 
perfumes and the rouge of faded beauty; and 
everywhere the bones and skeletons of those 
who once moved the springs of that minute yet 
gorgeous machine of luxury and of life.” Thus 


wrote Bulwer in his Last Days of Pompeit. 
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*T never was more struck with the value of these 
words than I was on the day of the commemora- 
tion. Like the American artist who, when asked 
what guide he took with him to Scotland, replied, 
“Sir Walter Scott ;” so I took Bulwer with me 
to Pompeii. 

‘But to return to Thursday the 24th Sep- 
tember. Shortly before ten o’clock in the morning, 
the roads leading to Pompeii were crowded with 
carriages ; and the trains from Naples and else- 
where brought thousands, The principal entrance 
was by the Hotel Diomede, and thence by the 
gate at the western end of the Via Marina 
to the Basilica, where a tribune was erected, from 
which the Chief Engineer read an address, in the 
presence of men distinguished in position, in art, 
and science. There was to be seen the illustrious 
Commendatore Fiorelli, who for several years has 
superintended in a regular and methodical manner 
the excavations, and to whom we are indebted for 
the institution of a Museum and Library at 
Pompeii; for the dwelling-house erected for the 
students, which is entirely maintained at the cost 
of the government ; and for several other practical 
and valuable administrative improvements, The 
great size of the Basilica, an oblong building two 
hundred and twenty feet long and eighty-two feet 
broad, prevented the learned Engineer from being 
distinctly heard ; but the address was printed, 
and a few copies distributed. Then came forward 
Signor Quintino Quanciale, Academiz Socius ; and 
Signor Antonio Mirabilli, also Academia Socius, 
Professor of Latin, who in sonorous voices recited 
verses in Latin applicable to the occasion. 

* As soon as the verses had been recited, the Basi- 
lica was emptied of the vast numbers which occu- 
pied it during the proceedings, and the Engineer 
accompanied by other Pompeian officials, proceeded 
to escort a group of the visitors through the 
Forum, through the Strada di Augustali to the 
Region and Island where the new excavations 
have been made, 

‘The city is divided by Fiorelli into nine 
Regions or quarters, which are subdivided into 
Islands, or what will be better understood by a 
block of houses bounded by four streets, Region 
IX., Insula V. and VI., was then examined, dis- 
closing the pillars of a house only inferior in size 
to the house of the ‘Faun,’ the dimensions of 
which are two hundred and sixty-two feet long 
by one hundred and twenty-five feet broad. 

ear here, close up against the superincumbent 
mass of Vesuvian debris, were disc!osed various 
objects—bronzes ; a burnished metal mirror little 
used, and which will probably turn out to be the 
largest in the Pompeian collection; some skulls ; 
three skeletons. There were also exposed to view 
some beans, hemp-seed—perhaps to feed the little 
bird of which the skeleton was found. Here 
too were discovered a drinking-fountain, a grace- 


of Silenus; three pitchers, a bell, a mould for 


ful candelabrum, and on a marble pillar a head | 


a pie, many rings, handles of bronze vases, feet | time from too close crowding; but the applause 
of furniture, pedestals for statues in bronze and | bestowed when the custodians held up any object 
stone, &c. With the examination of these objects | to public view, and the shouts of ‘ Bravo!’ when it 
ended the official programme of the day; and | happened to be anything of real classic beauty, 


then came a rush for luncheon in a large tent 
or pavilion, erected on the plateau over the 
last-made excavations. 

‘From this point the general view of Pompeii 
is very fine. The whole city of ruins is at one’s 
feet, extending from the House of Diomede, at 
the north-western angle, near the Herculaneum 
gate, to the Porta di Nola on the east, and to 
the Amphitheatre on the south. While the giant 
Vesuvius—author of all the ruin—on the north, 
towers over the whole, sending forth by day 
and by night smoke and flame. “ Now brightly 
blue as the most azure depth of a southern sky, 
now of a livid and snake-like green, darting 
restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous 
serpent—now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, 
gushing forth through the columns of smoke far 
and wide, and lighting up the whole city from 
arch to arch, then suddenly dying into a sickly 
paleness, like the ghost of its own life.” 

“As it was impossible,” writes the Naples cor- 
respondent of the Standard, “to be at all the points 
of interest, ten new excavations being carried on 
simultaneously, I went, being advised by those 
most competent to judge, to Section No. 9, and 
there, in a small division parallel to that already 
numbered five, the curiosity of the spectators 
was soon richly rewarded. Almost with the first 
strokes of pick and spade, used, by the way, as 
only Pompeian diggers know how, there came to 
light a quantity of household objects, chiefly of 
those light and beautiful forms and delicate work- 
manship to be found in even the humblest Pom- 
peian dwellings. A detailed list of the various 
articles in the order in which they were found fills 
six closely written pages of my note-book. There 
were bronze amphora lamps, brooches, bracelets, 
delicate vases, and one very large and elegant 
bronze candlestick, earthen vessels of various 
forms, fragments of glass, amongst which were the 

ieces of a lovely little glass vase of the most 
brilliant blue colour. The belongings of the 
upper and under stories of this little house were 
curiously mingled together, objects of mere orna- 
ment being mixed up with kitchen utensils, Then 
came some large tiles and fragments of a large 
beam of wood, shewing that the roof had been 
crushed in on the lower stories. It is judged to 
have been the shop of a seedsman, for besides 
some /hronze scales and weights, several large 
heaps 6& small beans, grain, and hemp-seeds came 
to light, with portions of wooden casks and canvas 
sacks ijt which they had been kept. A piece of 
sacking which I had in my hand, still tied with a 
bit of string, was wonderfully perfect, although 
quite black. In one corner were the bones of some 
small animal, probably some household pet; and 
stuck against the wall was a skeleton of a little 
bird, its breast pressed against the mortar, where 
it had clung in its fright and bewilderment. 
Several human skeletons were found in other parts 
of the city, and one very perfect piece of Mosaic 
pavement. One feature of the scene not to be 
passed over was the intense interest displayed by 
the plebeian portion of the crowd—an eagerness 
which sorely tried the almost too great patience 
and gentleness of the officials, and causing loss of 
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were rather striking, in view of all that has been 
said of the Italians not feeling or caring for their 
own antiquities,”’ 


SINGULAR DISCOVERIES. 


GrveNn inclination to undertake, and leisure to 
perform the task, any one who would hunt up 
records of unexpected finds, remarkable in their 
nature, or by reason of the circumstances under 
which they were made, might easily fill a goodly 
sized volume with the results of their researches, 
Pending such a compilation, we have made note 
of some things not —— known in the way of 
singular finds, and hope a little chat anent them 
will prove acceptable to our readers, * 

An interesting discovery, at least from an arche- 
ological point of view, was strangely brought about 
several years ago. Two men were tried before 
the Court of Assizes of the Basses-Pyrénées for 
a series of burglaries and highway robberies. The 
evidence against them was irresistible; but none 
of the plunder could be traced, until one of them, 
Rivas, gave a hint towards solving the mystery, 
which sent a commissary of police to a cavern 
in one of the mountains, o scale the pre- 
cipitous sides of the mountain was no easy task ; 
but the officer persevered, and was rewarded 
by finding an enormous quantity of stolen prop- 
erty. The commissary having shewn that the 
cavern was accessible, some savants soon found 
their way there, and exploring it thoroughly, 
brought to light the remains of animals of enor- 
mous size, flint hatchets, ornamental pottery, and 
a number of Roman medals of the third century. 
The advocate of Rivas tried to turn this to 
account, and asked the jury to look upon his 
client as a pioneer of science; but they did not 
see the force of the argument, and he and his 
fellow in crime received their deserts, 

Londoners do not look to stumble upon strange 
reptiles on their way to business, or be startled 
by rare birds taking the air in the streets. Yet 
within the last twenty years a snake was found 
‘at large’ in Fleet Street ay | some woodwork ; 
a chameleon was rescued from death at the wheels 
of a Holborn omnibus; and a kingfisher captured 
in the courtyard of the British Museum—snake, 
chameleon, and kingfisher being as much out of 
their latitude as the poor pig that fell into the 
saving hands of the crew of a Lowestoft lugger, 
while battling bravely with the waves six miles 
from land. id 

A shark, eleven feet in length, which was 
caught -off the Scotch coast was found to contain 
a whole ling, a man’s bonnet, sundry remnants 
of fish, and a soda-water bottle corked and sealed. 
The bottle was quickly smashed, and a paper, 
og Annette Gordon, was found. It ran thus: 
‘On board the Beautiful Star, Sunday, 1st Sep- 
tember 1872. We have crossed the line, and all’s 
well. Last night the captain’s lady had a pretty 
little boy. 

Heaven bless the little stranger, 
Rocked on the cradle of the deep ; 
Save it, Lord, from every danger, 
The angels bright their watch will keep. 
Oh, gently soothe its tender years, 
And so allay a parent’s fears— 
A father’s love, a mother’s joy ; 
May all that’s good attend their boy.’ 


How long a time it took for that communication 
to come to land, we are unable to say. Messages 
committed to Neptune’s charge are apt to be long 
delayed. The London was lost in the Bay of 
Biscay in January 1866; it was not till near the 
close of the following year that a bottle was picked 
up in Exmouth harbour, containing a tailor’s 
bill, on the back of which was written: ‘ Lost in 
the ship London, Francis Day. Advertise to my 
friends that I have three thousand pounds in the 
London and Westminster Bank,’ elcome as the 
information may have been to those concerned, 
there was probably greater gratitude felt for that 
conveyed in the slip of paper inclosed in a bottle 
cast ashore on the coast of Wexford: ‘The finder 
of this is to tell Ext1zaBeTH GRANTON, of Ashton 
Grange, on the borders of London, E.C., that the 
secret of her birth will be found behind ‘ie picture 
of the Earl of Warwick in the drawing-room ; and 
receive the blessing of a dying man.’ 

The Bank of England has had no end of valu- 
ables committed to its keeping. The vaults of its 
establishment hold sonidos chests, deposited 
there for safety’s sake, and apparently forgotten 
by their owners. In 1873 one fell to pieces from 
sheer rottenness, exposing to sight a quantity of 
massive plate and a bundle of yellow papers. 
The latter proved to be a collection of love-letters 
of the period of the Restoration, which the directors 
were enabled to restore to the lineal descendant 
of the original owner ! 

In 1875 a tin box was fished out of the 
Seine containing more than five hundred letters, 
addressed to divers persons in Paris, The box 
—set afloat miles above Paris—had been hermeti- 
cally sealed, and was furnished with little metal 
sails, that it might catch the current of the river 
at every point; but it had failed to achieve a 
successful voyage, and lain at the river’s bottom 
for years with its freight of letters for the 
besieged Parisians, some of whom, however, had 
pe gratification of receiving them five years after 

ate. 

The betrothed of a young watchmaker, living at 
Prescot, had to wait even longer for one of his 
love-letters. He posted it at Coventry in August 
1867 ; but the fair one did not receive it. Luckily, 
no mischief arose between the pair in consequence ; 
the course of true love ran smoothly for once, and 
they were soon afterwards married and settled, 
taking up their abode in the street in which the 
lady had lived before marriage. One day in 1878 
a worn, crumpled letter came to her. It was the 
lost love-letter. It had slipped down a niche in a 
mail-van, and been discovered upon the condem- 
nation and breaking up of that vehicle. 

At Highgate, near London, stands a public- 
house, from the window of which a skeleton 
cat challenges the notice of passers-by. In its 
teeth it holds a skeleton rat, caught no one knows 
how long ago. Just as we see them now, cat 
and rat were taken from the chimney, when the 
house was undergoing alteration.—A more grisly 
chimney-find fell to some workmen a few years 
since in the old house in the High Street of Hull 
notable as the birthplace of Wilberforce the slave 
emancipator, for the skeleton they disturbed was a 
human one. A banking business was at one time 
carried on in the house, so the bones were set 
down to belong to a thief who, hiding in the 
chimney, either preliminary to committing felony, 
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or to escape pursuit after committing it, had been 
suffocated. 

Burglars and robbers do sometimes get into 
tight places, and fall a sacrifice to their evil 
ways. Nunez the Spanish banker had a strong- 
room in his bank at Lerida which was never 
entered unless some heavy payment in gold 
had to be made, To this there were originally 
two keys, but one of them mysteriously disap- 
peared. One day it became necessary for the 
cashier to visit the reserve safe, and he was not 
a little startled at finding that there was a key 
already in the lock. He hurried to Nunez with 
the news; and the banker himself opened the 
strong-room door. Inside lay the body of a man 
—the corpse of a discharged bank servant. He 
had stolen the missing key, and availed himself 
of an opportunity to rifle the safe ; but too eager 

rhaps to finger the coin, had forgotten that the 

oor fastened with a spring, and letting it close 
behind him, had wrought his own punishment. 

In January 1878 the soda-laden ship Irvine 
arrived in the Thames from Peru, and discharged 
her cargo at Rotherhithe. Imbedded in the soda 
was found the well-preserved body of a woman, 
supposed—we know not on what evidence—to be 
one of the victims of an earthquake occurring 
many centuries ago.—There was not such utter 
uncertainty respecting a wooden coffin containing 
a guano effigy of a man, discovered in 1845, some 
seventeen feet from the top of the guano mound 
of Ichaboe; for although the coffin and its con- 
tents crumbled to dust after an hour’s exposure to 
the air, the finders had managed to decipher all 
that remained of a rude inscription—namely 
© bermann’ and ‘ 689 ;’ and to come to the conclu- 
sion that the remains were those of the carpenter 
or tombermann of a Dutch sealing-ship, who had 
departed this life in 1689. 

he child of a Dutch farmer at the Cape was 
wont to spend his idle hours on the river-bank 
searching for pretty pebbles. One of the youngster’s 
acquisitions attracted his mother’s notice as some- 
thing out of the common, and she shewed it to 
a neighbour curious in such things. He would 
have bought it; but Mrs Jacobs ridiculed the idea, 
and made him a present of it. He kept it a little 
while, and then as readily parted with it to some- 
body no wiser than himself, who passed it on to 
a friend having sufficient curiosity to post it in 
an ordinary unregistered letter to Dr Atherstone, 
a@ mineralogist in Graham’s Town. The expert 
declared the boy’s pretty pebble to be a veritable 
diamond ; as such it was exhibited in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, and purchased by an English 
gentleman for five hundred pounds. 

Some five or six years ago, a young man was 
traversing the mountains, cafions, and valleys of 
Esmeralda County, Nevada, prospecting for gold 
and silver. As he looked down on the valley of 
Teel’s Marsh, he saw a vast bed of white sand or 
something like it, and was tempted to descend and 
examine it. He found the place to be the bed 
of a dry lagoon, five miles in length, and about 
half as wide; and what he had taken for sand 
“eae to be a soft clay-like deposit, in which 

e sank ankle-deep as he cautiously walked over 
it. Filling his pockets with the curious stuff, he 
mounted his horse again, and rode to his home 
in Columbus. There an assayer pronounced the 
contents of his pockets the finest sample of crude 


borax he had ever seen. The astonished prospector 
—one of the large family of Smiths—lost no time 
in making formal claim to his find; and that 
obtained, he and his brother went to work with 
tanks, boilers, crystallisers, and all necessary appli- 
ances, and are at the present writing, as the 
masters of an immense establishment, driving a 
very profitable trade, one likely to be as perma- 
nent as profitable, since the deposit of borax in 
Teel’s Marsh reproduces itself every two or three 
years, so that Smith Brothers have no fear of 
the supply failing. 

Wonderful reports have come of late from 
Arizona and Colorado of rich mining ‘strikes’ 
Mr Chilsen, the owner of the most valuable claim 
in the Globe District of Arizona, thus relates 
the story of its discovery: ‘I was travelling 
alone over the Sierras in the fall of 1876, and 
had reached Pinal County on my way to the 
Globe District, where I hoped to find a ledge 
that would give better paying ore than the one 
I had recently abandoned. Being pretty near 
worn out with my three weeks’ profitless prospect- 
ing, I was jogging quietly along on the back of 
an old jack, looking out for a quiet gully where 
I could camp for the night out of the reach of 
road-agents and redskins, Seeing a likely spot on 
the other side of a low ridge of rock I was then 
coasting, I made for it, when my mule stumbled 
over a blind cleft, and threw me head-first to the 
ground. My shoulder hit a loose bit of rock, and 
that saved my head ; although it was some time 
before I could put myself together again. When 
I wes able to pick myself up, I looked at the 
rock I had lit on, with a critical eye, and it was 
not long before I found it to be a solid lump of 
as pure silver as is to be seen on the outside of 
an assay office, It was along brown mass, which 
shaled off when cut with my pocket-knife, and 
was considerably more than I could lift, although 
I can handle a two-hundred-pound bag of ore 
without any difficulty. It lay in a kind of split 
in the rock, and this split was the outcrop of a 
silver ledge, respecting which I concluded that I 
could not better my luck if I travelled till dooms- 
day. I went to work, and set off at once as big 
a claim as the laws of the Territory would admit. 
Following the streak for some way, I came across 
several crevices of a like character to the first, all 
full of shreds of the same shaly stuff, known to 
miners as horn-silver. Every ounce of it was 
worth as much as a Mexican dollar. I slept there 
for the night, and early next morning covered up 
all traces till I could get force enough to hold my 
own. In fifteen days my two brothers joined me, 
and then we set about developing. The first lot 
of ore we got out I packed on the backs of seven 
mules, and started for San Francisco, which I 
reached in two months, and sold out for a clear 
gain of eight thousand dollars, Since then my 
brothers and one hand have taken out over sixty 
thousand dollars in cash; and I reckon the mine 
is worth a clear million just as it stands, and 
will sell for twice as much as soon as the railway 
now building reaches the district.’ 

A needy Australian had reason to be thankful 
for his want of pence. One evening, a tired, foot- 
sore traveller halted at a Bush inn in Bendigo, 
hoping to rest there for the night; but unable to 
satisfy the landlord of his ability to pay for the 
accommodation, that worthy referred him to airier 
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lodgings in the Bush behind the inn, to which he 
was fain to betake himself. Early astir the next 
morning, the wayworn man loafed aimlessly about, 
until something met his experienced eye that set 
him prospecting in earnest; the rappin being 
an auriferous reef; which upon his working it 
paid him so well that he was able in a very short 
time to buy out the churlish publican. After 
a while he disposed of a portion of his interest in 
the property to a Company, designated after him 
Wilson and Company, which within two months 
of the purchase returned two large dividends to its 
shareholders ; and it still holds its place as one of 
the best-paying mining Companies in the district. 


THE MACE. : 


THE mace, it appears, was originally a weapon 
of war ; its recognition as a symbol of power and 
authority being of much later date, Kings, 
judges, ministers, and persons in official positions in 
most countries evince a liking for the mace in 
this character; and it is deemed fitting that 
the symbol should be a fine specimen of metal- 
work or carving or both. The sword of state 
and the mace carried before a great personage 
may be taken, the one as an emblem of judicial 
punishment, the other of governmental authority 
—the two functions combined in the same indi- 
vidual. 

The serjeant at mace, or serjeant of mace, 
equivalent to mace-bearer, has for ages been a 
functionary invested with what may be called 
the ceremonial part of authority both in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere, The mace at 
one period, and in some parts of England, was 
@ necessary adjunct or preliminary to the due 
execution of legal and judicial processes. For 
the royal maces we must go to the Tower of 
London ; where, in the almost priceless collection 
known as the regalia, we find emblems of royalty 
in great profusion. Five crowns—one with the 
finest pearl in the world—the orb, the ampula or 
golden eagle for containing the anointing oil at 
the coronation, the curtana or sword of mercy, the 
sword spiritual and the sword temporal, bracelets 
or armille, the royal spurs, and—added during the 
present reign—the far-famed Koh-i-noor diamond, 
the ‘mountain of light.’ Lastly, there are the 
maces, sceptres, or rods, These comprise the 
royal sceptre with the cross, thirty-three inches 
in length, richly adorned with precious stones ; St 
Edward’s staff, made of gold, four and a half 
feet in length, and weighing ninety pounds—with 
an orb at the top said to contain a fragment of the 
true cross; the sceptre of the dove, or rod of 
equity, having a dove with outspread wings above 
the orb ; Queen Victoria’s sceptre, with a richly 
ag cross ; the oe sceptre of Queen Maria 

’Este (wife of James II.), surmounted by a dove 
of white onyx ; and the sceptre of Queen Mary, 
wife of William ITI. 

Who has not seen the Lord Mayor’s Show, and 
the glittering mace which Mr Mace-bearer displays 
at one of the windows of the Lord Mayor's gor- 
geously ponderous state coach? This mace is a 
fine specimen of goldsmith’s work of the fifteenth 
century—some parts much older. It is supposed 
to be the same which Stow wrote about in his 
Annals when describing Queen Elizabeth’s proces- 


sion to St Paul’s in 1588, to return thanks for the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada, In modern 
times, whenever the sovereign enters the City of 
London in anything like state, the Lord Mayor 
presents the City sword but not the sceptre 
The same functionary has for many centuries 
borne the sceptre at the Coronations. 

The Lord Mayor’s mace or sceptre, just men- 
tioned as a symbol of civic authority, is a staff 
about eighteen inches in length, composed in great 
— of crystal, cut with lozenge or diamond-shaped 
acets, and encircled with gold bands. The chan- 
neling is filled with thin fillets of gold ; and the 
golden divisions are studded at intervals with 
eight rows of large seed-pearls. The upper part 
is composed of four crosses and an equal number 
of fleurs-de-lis, and studded with three rubies, 
three sapphires, and six very large seed-pearls 
arranged in groups. The fleurs-de-lis are sup- 
osed to have been added in the time of the 

lantagenets, 

Details of a very curious kind have been col- 
lected respecting the maces and sceptres belonging 
to the corporate towns in various parts of the 
kingdom : information obtained in the first instance 
from the Reports of the Municipal Corporations 
Commissioners, with later corrections and additions 
from other sources, 

The city of Canterbury, it appears, has a mace 
and a sword of state displayed on certain cere- 
monial occasions. The sword was presented to 
the city by King James I. The original charter 
granted by Henry VI. empowered the mayor to 
appoint serjeants at mace to bear the maces before 
His Worship—for there were more maces than 
one. 

The corporation of the city of York claim to 
possess a silver mace, a large sword of state, and 
another state sword of smaller dimensions, The 
mighty sword, made so far back as the year 1439, 
and presented to the city by the father of the 
queen of Richard IL, is bo ‘ein ceremonial state 
on Easter Day, Christmas L..y, and a few other occa- 
sions ; but can only be cerried without fatigye b 
asomewhat powerful man. The smaller : 4 
dated 1545, a gift from the Lord Mayor of Lo. Jon 
in that year, is more frequently used. The Cap 
of Maintenance—as it is called—worn by the 
sword-bearer on special occasions, is so dignified a 
symbol of civic authority that he doffs it to no one 
whatever, and may even wear it during Divine 
service in the minster or elsewhere. 

The old city of Winchester has a record in the 
corporate books to the effect that, in the second 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a riot took 
place in reference to a disputed claim to the 
ownership of Padisham Marsh. One rioter named 
White was fined by Sir John Guildford for inciting 
the rest, and for ‘contempt of the mayor and his 
officer bearing the mace ;’ and another was fined 
twenty nobles ‘towards the remaking or making 
great of a new mace’—thus indirectly implying 
that though the wisdom might not necessarily be 
in the wig, the virtual embodiment of authority is 
in the mace, 

Southampton has the honour of possessing two 
large gold maces and one of smaller dimensions ; 
one of these is as old as the time of Henry VIII. 
It used to be the custom, when the mayor's lady 
went to church on state occasions, to bear one 
of these maces before her ; she wore a scarlet gown 
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as a token of distinction. Southampton has also, 
among its relics of the past, a two-handed sword 
five feet in length—a formidable weapon which 
no puny mortal could wield ; and an oar, which 
is borne before the mayor as a token of the 
Admiralty rights of that borough. 

Hastings does not boast, so far as we are aware, 
of a corporate mace; but it possesses a monster 
punch-bowl, having a capacity of sixteen quarts. 
Associated with this bowl is a story to the effect 
that the barons of the Cinque Ports—that is, the 
members of parliament for Hastings, &c.—have the 
privilege of bearing the canopy over the sovereign 
at the coronation. When they had performed this 
function at the coronation of George II. and his 
queen-consort, they claimed the silver staves which 
had upheld the canopy; and this perquisite was 
acceded to. They, however, were not selfish in 
the matter, for they presented the staves to the 
corporation of Hastings. Banqueting rather than 
royal reminiscences was in favour with the borough 
authorities ; they caused the staves to be melted 
down, and the silver used to make the Brob- 
dingnagian punch-bowl. 

Glastonbury possesses, or possessed a few years 
ago, a staff as a substitute for a mace; it was of 
silver, and could claim an existence of more than 
three centuries, This staff was borne before the 
warden or chief functionary of the corporation. 

The city of Carlisle is especially favoured in the 
possession of a silver mace, a sword of state, a 
silver tankard, and a silver loving-cup, all the gift 
of the Earl of Carlisle in the time of Queen Anne, 

At Folkstone in the olden time, on the election 
of a mayor, the townsmen were summoned to the 
churchyard by the blowing of a burghmote horn, 
before proceeding to church to hear Divine service. 
The outgoing mayor and jurats then gathered 
around the cross in the churchyard ; the former 
delivered an address, and directed the townsmen 
to go into the chancel and elect a new mayor. 
This tells of very early times indeed, as does 
the name of the town itself—Folkstone. If the 
borough possesses a mace, it must have been of 
much later introduction. 

Edinburgh has a handsome gilt silver mace, 
surmounted by a crown, and bearing national 
emblems, with the date 1617. As this was the 
year in which James I. returned to pay a visit 
to his Scottish subjects, this mace may be pre- 
sumed to have been prepared for the occasion 
along with other civic paraphernalia still in use. 

More than forty other towns, in addition to 
those above named, are known to possess or to 
have at one time possessed, a mace as the symbol 
of corporate authority. For instance, Dunwich, 
now a decayed old town in Suffolk, had at one 
time a small silver mace shaped like a thick 
bolt or arrow. Norwich has a sword of state and 
three maces ; one of which was presented to the 
city by Queen Elizabeth, and another by Sir 
Robert Walpole. The university cities of Oxford 
and Cambridge possess silver-gilt maces, besides 
smaller maces for the town serjeants, Bristol is 
said to be favoured with the ample allowance of 
nine maces and four swords; one of the latter was 
Owe to the city as far back as the time of 

enry VI. High-Wycombe had a silver-gilt rod 
or staff for the mayor to carry, while a mace was 
borne before him. Chard, although without a 
Mace, possesses a corporate sword, two muskets, 


and six helmets—rather warlike for so quiet a 
place. Loughor, in South Wales, which now 
thinks more about coal than of anything else, 
once had two old maces, made of wood, and 
ornamented ; these were afterwards supplanted 
by four maces made of brass. 

It may be remarked before concluding, that the 
maces of corporate bodies have sometimes been 
made to do double duty—as symbols of authority, 
and as drinking-cups on great occasions, Accord. 
ing to the fashioning of the upper part, the cup 
becomes in some instances a sania, in others a 
bowl. The top of the mace was made to screw 
on or fit into the lower part; and occasionally 
the lower part itself was made hollow, to serve as 
an additional reservoir of choice beverage. On 
great festive occasions a mace of such a kind, filled 
with wine, was handed round to the principal 
guests; it was then refilled with spiced ale, which 
the serjeants at mace and other minor officials 
— off with great relish. Among other towns 
thus provided may be mentioned the borough of 
Bridgenorth, which had two maces of silver-gilt, 
supported by twisted columns about twenty-four 
inches in length ; when unscrewed, the upper part 
of each became a drinking-cup of about one quart 
liquid capacity. These symbols of civic dignity 
and banqueting were fabricated about two cen- 
turies ago. 


MY NEIGHBOUR’S WIFE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘Harotp!’ There is something in my mother’s 
voice that warns me she is about to broach an 
unpleasant topic of conversation; for she pro- 
nounces my name in a timid, deprecating manner, 
suggestive of—— What? I inwardly run over 
a list of disagreeables peculiar to her sex—servants, 
new bonnets, match-making, and, last but by 
no means least, house-cleaning. 

‘Yes, mother, I reply, as cheerfully as the 
circumstances will permit. 

‘What very settled weather we’re having for 
April’ 

thought so—it is house-cleaning ! 

‘It won’t last, though,’ is my unfeeling re- 
joinder. 

‘Don’t you think so, dear? I am sorry for 
that. I thought it would be such an excellent 
opportunity for having the house cleaned and 
perhaps re-papered.’ 

‘Oh! pray don’t put yourself to the trouble of 
having it re-papered on my account, mother,’ 

‘No, my dear. It is very considerate of you to 
wish to save me trouble ; but Lady Haughton was 
advising me to have our rooms done like hers, on 
the “ high-art ” system.’ 

‘Bother ‘Lady Haughton!’ I mentally ejacu- 
late. 

I pretty well guessed she was at the bottom of 
the mischief. It is she who has been giving my 
mother lessons in ‘high-art.’ Of course it is! 
Before she came into the neighbourhood, my 
revered parent was as ‘art-less’ as a new-born 
_— ; now she is transformed into a true daughter 
of Eve. 


I am an only son, and my mother is a widow. 
Before the advent of the aforesaid titled lady, a 
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happier pair than we two could not be found 
under the sun ; but since that ill-starred day when 
we were honoured by an ‘At Home,’ to which 
in an evil hour we responded, my domestic 
felicity has come to an ne Incessant visits are 
interchanged between the two ladies, who have 
conceived that violent liking for each other, 
incomprehensible to man, but a part and parcel 
of woman’s composition. If Lady Haughton is not 
at our house, my mother is at hers. (N.B.—It is 
more frequently the former, for the rent-roll of the 
House of Haughton is far from long.) Then ‘dear 
Mrs Gilchrist’s little dinners are so admirably 
arranged,’ and ‘dear Mrs Gilchrist’s carriage is so 
roomy, and rides so easily ;’ in short, all ‘dear Mrs 
Gilchrist’s’ possessions are so superior to ‘dear 
Lady Haughton’s,’ that my misguided relative is 
actuated by the profoundest pity to lend every port- 
able article in the house—including our French 
cook—to her less fortunate friend, and to work 
my favourite chestnuts almost to death, Can you 
wonder then, that my feelings towards this dis- 
turber of our peace are the reverse of amiable, and 
that my assumed cheerfulness suddenly vanishes 
at the mention of her name? In fact I am afraid 
I look decidedly cross as I push back my chair 
from the table, and answer; ‘ Well then, mother, 
since you deem it a positive necessity to turn the 
house out-of-windows, I shall run down to the sea- 
side for a week or two. I can’t, and won’t endure 
being hunted from one room to another to please 
Lady Haughton, and you know the abominable 
odour of paint always knocks me up.’ 

‘Where do you think of going, dear?’ asks my 
mother composedly, 

‘Oh, I don’t know!’ is my ungracious reply ; 
and lighting a cigar, I stroll into the garden to 
meditate on a bachelor’s woes; for had my 
mother been my wife, she would have been bound 
to obey me, not I her. 

Hitherto I have entertained a profound horror 
of matrimony, founded upon the experience of 
sundry male friends—well, we’ll say blessed with 
—— of the Haughton school ; but since break- 
‘ast my ideas on that subject have been under- 
going a rapid change. A wife may be controlled; a 
mother, filial respect forbids to be. Fortunately— 
or unfortunately, whichever the case may be—I am 
by no means susceptible to the tender passion ; in 
fact I pride myself 7 my heart being perfectly 
adamant. When I hear that my voice is ‘ almost 
equal to Sims Reeves’s ;’ that I waltz ‘divinely ;’ 
that I am the best hand at croquet, badminton, 
lawn-tennis, &c, ‘for miles round;’ and when 
informed by my easily gulled parent that ‘ that 
nice girl Miss So-and-so thinks Mr Gilchrist the 
handsomest man she ever sar,’ I set it all down to 
the fact that I am heir-presumptive to a baronetcy, 
and in many other respects what is termed a ‘good 
catch.’ But putting aside that fact, the last asser- 
tion would alone have destroyed any Miss So- 
and-so’s chance of ever becoming Lady Gilchrist ; 
the fib was too palpable. I am not ugly; but I 
certainly am not handsome. You shall judge for 
yourself ; then I shall not be accused of injustice 
towards ‘Miss So-and-so” As far as I can see 
I have a tolerably well-shaped head, adorned 
with closely cropped black hair, a healthy brick- 
dust complexion, a ‘composite or mixed’ nose, a 
pair of rather decent brown eyes—at least they 
would be if one were not short-sighted—a heavy 
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black moustache, and a herculean frame of full 
six feet four inches high—these complete my 
charms ; so I think I am justified in saying I am 
not ugly, but certainly not unduly handsome. Of 
course my mother, blind where my unworthy self 
is concerned, thinks me quite equal to the Apollo 
Belvidere ; indeed I am not quite certain if she 
were called upon to give her candid opinion as to 
the relative merits of that gentleman’s physique 
and mine, whether her verdict would not be in 
my favour. 

Under the soothing influence of a couple of 
choice Havanas—I am an inveterate smoker, 
one s that partly accounts for my being a 

achelor at the somewhat mature age of five-and- 
thirty—my ill-humour vanishes; and I begin to 
think of my proposed exile with a certain degree 
of satisfaction. It is a long time before I can 
make up my mind where to go, but at last I 
decide on Brighton. So when I meet my mother 
at luncheon, I wear an air of such touching resig- 
nation to my fate, that it causes the dear old soul 
to propose putting off the house-cleaning for a 
few weeks, until the weather really is settled ; but 
of this I will not hear, and announce my inten- 
tion of starting on the morrow, wet or fine. 

She takes me at my word, for that same evening 
I find my portmanteau packed and labelled, my 
rugs strapped up, and even my pocket-flask filled. 
So amid maternal warnings relative to damp 
sheets, wet feet, and staying out in the night-air, 
I depart en route for Brighton. 

Arrived at London Bridge Station, I purchase 
the inevitable yellow-backed volume without 
which no British traveller is complete, ensconce 
myself in a comfortable first-class smoking-car- 
riage, settle my body on one seat, my extremities 
on another, tuck my railway rugs tightly round 
me, light a cigar, and open my book. No one 
seems inclined to disturb my peace; there are 
very few oe gs. so most of them can follow 
my example and have a compartment to them- 
selves. As one after another peers in at the 
window and passes by, I begin to congratulate 
myself on my good fortune, and to give myself up 
to a lazy enjoyment of my exceptionally fine cigar. 
But I am doomed to disappointment. 

‘ Here you are, sir! Be quick.’ 

Before I have time to displace the extremities, 
the door is thrown open, two individuals shot in ; 
a bang, a whistle, and we are off. 

‘ How lucky we were to catch it, Charlie,’ some 
one pants, 

‘Yes, indeed,’ assents Charlie. 

When I have had time to collect my scattered 
senses and my railway rugs, I steal a covert glance 
at the intruders, Charlie turns out to be a good- 
looking young fellow, attired like myself in a 
travelling ulster and tweed cap. And Charlie’s— 
wife ? Yes, I decide that at the first glance, more ’s 
the pity !—Charlie’s wife is—is perfection. I have 
seen many beautiful women in my five-and-thirty 

ears, but none to compare with Charlie’s wife. 
i never was a good hand at describing female 
beauty ; and as to dress—well, I refer you to my 
mother, and she is a partial judge. To describe 
Charlie’s wife—or allie to faintly make the 
attempt—she is petite and gracefully, prettily 
‘plump,’ a perfect little Hebe, in short ; and I should 
judge ie to be from eighteen to twenty—not more, 
perhaps less, Her face is perfect in outline, small 
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and oval ; the features so piquante that one forgets 
to notice they are not quite regular, and that the 
nose is decidedly tip-tilted, while the mouth is 
just a thought too large. But the dewy red lips 
that disclose a set of the prettiest little pearls it is 
possible to imagine, more than compensate for that 
very trifling defect, if defect you deem it—I do not. 
Her eyes are ‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,’ 
fringed with long curling lashes, two or three 
ine darker than her pale auburn hair, and her 
complexion is dazzlingly fair. Coy little dimples 
lurk in all manner of unlooked-for corners in 
that bewitching face, whose greatest charm is its 
ever varying expression and constant animation. 
Allowing for my unpardonable stupidity in the 
matters of the toilet, suffice it to say Charlie’s 
wife is dressed in navy-blue serge—I know the 
name of that material because 1 wear it myself 
—which fits her to perfection, and her hat is 
a saucy little felt deer-stalker to match, O 
Charlie, you are a lucky fellow! I feel in great 
danger of breaking the second clause of the tenth 
commandment ! 

What an awful nuisance they must think 
me. I hate being de trop; but it is not my 
fault; I am quite as much to be pitied as they 
are; so once more I bury myself in the pages of 
the yellow-backed volume, which like many others 
of its kind promises fair at first, but eventually 
proves a snare and a delusion. Of course my 
cigar was, alas! long ago doomed and cast to the 
winds, 

For some ‘time she keeps up a merry chatter, 
from which I principally gather that this is her first 
visit to Brighton, and that she prefers the country 
to London. There is none of the confidential 
whispering that I had dreaded, and very little 
love-making. Certainly I once saw her pull 
his long blonde moustache when she thought 
I was not looking, but beyond that their be- 
haviour is most decorous. Somehow—confirmed 
bachelor as I am—TI fancy that if I were in 
Charlie’s place, I should not be quite so well- 
behaved as he is, How could any man resist 
those roguish blue eyes? How can Charlie? 
Most assuredly this is no honeymoon trip, for 

resently Mrs Charlie subsides into a yellow- 

ed volume like mine, and Mr Charlie into a 
nap ; and who ever heard of a bridegroom indulg- 
ing in forty winks at the very commencement of 
the tour? Instead of falling into the arms of 
Morpheus, I, for one, should prefer falling into 
the arms of my wife—that is, supposing her to be 
such another as Charlie’s! 

Evidently Mrs Charlie’s book proves a snare 
and a delusion, for after glancing over the first 
few pages, she closes it with an air of impatience, 
and quitting her husband’s side, she seats herself 
opposite him, and looks out of the window. By 
this time I have ceased progeny! to peruse my 
yellow-backed friend, and am to all appearance 
engaged in contemplating the beauties of nature as 
seen through Charlie’s window, not mine. 

Meanwhile Charlie slumbers on, as tranquilly 
as though there were no such person as Mrs 
Charlie in existence, let alone sitting right before 
him in all her bewildering beauty. He does not 
even stir when she gives him a playful tap across 
his knuckles with her book and calls him softly 
by his name. With a comical little moue, she 
gazes from the window ; and I begin to feel less 


uneasy about violating the tenth commandment 
than I did at first. Such an ungallant fellow as 
this does not deserve such a dear little wife! I 
fervently wish there were no such thing as les con- 
venances to be studied ; then I could get into con- 
versation with my slumbering companion’s wife, 
which might cause her to feel less lonely than she 
does now. Whether intensity of desire brings the 
fulfilment of the wish, I know not; but this I do 
know, that when I see her take hold of the heavy 
leathern strap to let down the window, I am not 
at all slow in availing myself of the opportunity 
kind Fate throws in my way. 

‘ Allow me!’ I ejaculate, starting to my feet with 
an alacrity that seldom characterises my move- 
ments, (However much I may admire animation 
in others, I must confess to being rather addicted 
to taking it easy myself.) 

‘Thank you!’ answers Charlie’s wife, with a 
graceful little bow, and a smile that causes me to 
bungle most awkwardly with the strap. 

‘T am afraid you will find the wind rather cold,’ 
I say, going back not to my former seat, but to the 
one next hers, 

‘Ono! I think not. I cannot have too much 
air, she returns with another of those dangerous 
smiles. ‘I always think these first-class carriages 
are a great mistake; they are so close and ill- 
ventilated. For my part, Ishould infinitely prefer 
travelling third.’ 

‘Indeed !’ I laugh, The idea of Charlie’s dainty 
little wife travelling third class is too absurd! 
‘I fancy you would soon alter your opinion, if you 
were to try the experiment.’ 

‘Why?’ she demands, lifting her pretty dark 
brows in disbelief. 

‘I’m afraid you wouldn’t find the society quite 
so agreeable as the ventilation,’ I answer. 

‘Oh; but I like to study life in all its phases, 
not only from an opera box or in a ballroom, I 
always envy Dickens his insight into human 
nature both high and low. If I were a man, I 
should do just as he did, go into all sorts of places 
and all sorts of company,’ announces Charlie’s 
strong-minded better-half; and I don’t doubt 
that she would. 

‘It would be a good thing if there were a few 
more young ladies as sensible as yourself, is my 
stilted response, 

I am rather disappointed to find that be- 
witching Mrs Charlie is somewhat strong-minded. 
I like a ‘womanly woman,’ and have a lively 
horror of strong-minded females. 

Does my fair companion divine my thoughts, 
that she hastily adds: ‘You will set me down as 
a thorough “blue; ” but I really don’t deserve 
that epithet. For one thing, I am no believer in 
woman’s rights,’ 

* Not even to the extent of allowing the window 
to remain open, just because it will be certain to 
give your husband an awful toothache, sitting as 
he is, right in the draught,’ I slyly put in. 

Charlie’s wife gives me a quick, searching 
glance, then breaks into a little silvery laugh. 
‘Oh! poor boy. How thoughtless of me! Close 
it, by all means—if you will.’ 

‘Shall I open the other? Perhaps you will find 
the smell of stale tobacco too much for you?’ I 
—— remark, 

‘o tell the truth, I am dying for a cigar, and 
have been ransacking my brains for the last half- 
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hour as to the most delicate manner of finding 
out whether my fair friend objects to smoking, I 
don’t like to put the question point-blank. 

‘O no; I don’t mind it in the least ; in fact 
I rather like it. You see I am used to it, for 
Charlie smokes from morning till night.’ 

‘So do I,’ I laughingly admit. 

‘And you have refrained from indulging in the 
pernicious weed all this time, in case its scent 
might annoy me ?’ she archly queries. 

* Well—yes, I know a great many ladies object 
to smoking, I reply, pulling out my cigar-case, 
and extracting a choice Manilla, Then, opening 
my vesta-box, I find that I have already used the 
last match. ‘What a nuisance!’ I exclaim; ‘I 
have omitted to supply myself with lights,’ 

‘I can give you some,’ laughs my neighbour's 
wife. ‘Charlie isin the habit of forgetting his, 
so I generally carry a box ;’? and she passes me a 
natty little Russian leather fusee-case. 

‘What a boon it must be to havea wife to 
look after one’s comforts!’ I reply, casting to the 
winds any lingering scruples, and breaking the 
tenth commandment outright. 

Charlie does not wake until we get into that 
abomination the tunnel ; then he suddenly opens 
his eyes, starts up, gives me a suspicious glance, 
and his wife a reproving one, for we are in the 
midst of an animated discussion of Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair (Charlie’s wife is wonderfully well 
read), and are laughing and joking as merrily as 
though we were old friends. We come to a dead 
stop, and my companion goes back to her former 
seat. Her jealous lord maintains a dignified 
silence all the rest of the journey, scarcely 
deigning to look at my side of the carriage ; and 
finding her attempts at conversation only meet 
with monosyllabic replies, the poor little thing 
resumes her discarded book, and never once lifts 
her eyes from its pages until the train steams into 
Brighton Station. As she is leaving the carriage, 
she turns and gives me a little bow; then Charlie 
hurries her and the portmanteau into a fly, and 
they are driven away. 

* Poor little woman ; what a life she must have 
of it!’ I mutter. ‘That fellow is the greatest 
tyrant I ever came across, and yet she seems 
so fond of him! “Charlie dear,” indeed! I’d 
“Charlie dear” him!’ And savagely flinging 
away nearly half a Manilla, I too hail a fly, and 
am rattled off to The Bedford in no very enviable 
frame of mind, 


CLAMEUR DE HA! RO! 


Crameur de Ha! Ro! What isit? What does 
it mean? We venture to assert that few generally 
well-informed readers know anything about the 
time-honoured but eccentric ceremonial which in 
our Channel Islands goes by this name. Origi- 
nating in a feeling of romantic fealty to a powerful 
Duke of Normandy, a customary usage there 
when William I, brought these pretty and fertile 
isles as a part of his duchy to the English crown, 
strangely enough the formality is still as fresh 
and as vigorous, and serving almost the same 
purpose as it did under the régime of the Norman 
Conqueror. Why this tenacious vitality, is a 
question we are not disposed to enter into; suffice 


it to say that it often forms a sensational prelude 
to proceedings at common-law, and that this is 
briefly its story. 

An encroachment is being made on a worthy 
Channel islander’s landed property. It matters not 
the exact shape or form the infringement is taking; 
a path may be in progress of cutting across his 
field, a wall or a building may be in course of 
erection on his domain, anything in short may be 
going on by which the rights of mewm and tuwm 
are forgotten or set at defiance. Possibly enough, 
but by no means imperatively necessary for the 
action which is to follow, the transgressing one 
has been warned of his tripping, but has failed to 
give heed to the admonition ; and either through 
obstinacy or mistaken identity, continues to push 
on the encroachment. So the wronged land- 
holder at once determines to bring ‘Duke Rollo’ 
to his aid, and by the infallible appeal to this 
long defunct but still omnipotent chieftain—by 
Clameur de Ha! Ro! in fact—to stop all further 
derelictions. 

A disbelieving outsider of these islands might, 
naturally enough, run away with the impression 
that a writ emanating from a legal functionary 
would be a more effectual ‘stopper’ than any 
calling upon a dead and gone Prince; but the 
Guernsey or Jersey native thinks, indeed he 
knows, better. To him, the mandamus of the 
Lord-chief Justice of England, whatever authority 
it might carry in other matters, would not be 
half so summarily powerful as an appeal to Rollo, 
So he acts thus: He hastens to the spot where the 
trespass is being committed, and there, in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, falling on his knees, he exclaims 
three times in a supplicating voice: ‘Ha! Ro! 
Ha! Ro! Ha! Ro! @ Paide, mon Prince; on me 
fait tort’ (To my help, Rollo; they are wronging 
me). Why the suppliant uses the French lan- 
guage, when most likely he is thoroughly con 
versant with English, need hardly be said ; it is 
well known that that tongue is the official one of 
the land, in which all deliberations take place 
and all documents are written. Why too he— 
rather disrespectfully—abbreviates his Prince’s 
name from Rollo to Ro, is thus explained. The 
‘Ha’ or ‘Aa’ is an ejaculation, ‘the cry of one 
suffering ;’ and ‘Ro’ stands for Raoul or Rou, by 
which patronymic, rather than the more modern 
one of Rollo, the appealed to was generally known. 
The clameur thus made, who dares to disobey it? 
All work being effected in the encroacher’s cause 
must cease instanter, or the workman himself 
becomes amenable to further proceedings in com- 
mon with his employer. It does cease; and it 
so remains suspended until the right or wrong 
of the case has been heard before the legal tribu- 
nal of the Royal Court, and a judgment given 
thereon. Then it goes without saying that if the 
allegation is proved, the accused is mulcted in 
damages and costs, and is otherwise dealt with ; 
but if, on the other hand, the charge is set aside, 
the accuser pecuniarily suffers for having invoked 
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Rollo or Rou without good and sufficient cause. 
The Prince when alive was the prototype of 
equity, honour, and justice ; his traditional might 
is still ready to uphold the right; but it is not to 
be called from the quiet of a tomb or clamoured 
for heedlessly ; if so, it must be paid for. 

There is more than one pretty tradition given 
of the origin of this strange practice; but the 
one generally accepted is, that it came into vogue 
somewhere about the year 930, while Rou, an 
ancestor of William the Conqueror, held the Duke- 
dom of Normandy under fief to the French crown. 
Strange that this traditional usage should still 
be in use in these days of modern judicial 
improvement ! 


DOGS UNDER SURGICAL TREATMENT. 


WE have a little dog, one of those beautiful crea- 
tures known as a ‘King Charles,’ on which it was 
found necessary to perform a surgical operation. 
With a heavy heart we took the animal, uncon- 
scious of what was to ensue, to the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, and was fearful as to what might be 
the suffering and its consequences. The operation 
occupied about a quarter of an hour, and though 
no doubt painful, was borne with a wonderful 
degree of quietness and patience. For an hour or 
two afterwards the patient was rather dull, but 
recovered his spirits, and is as lively as ever. On 
the remarkable degree of equanimity often demon- 
strated by dogs under surgical treatment, the 
Lancet, in a recent number, makes the following 
Temarks : 

‘We have often been struck with astonishment 
while witnessing the patient submission of animals, 
especially dogs and horses, to surgical operations, 
and to the surgical dressings necessitated by them. 
A case in point has been brought under our notice. 
A fine pointer-bitch had a large hard fibrous 
tumour of the breast, with deep and far-reaching 
roots. The operation for its removal was very 
skilfully and effectually executed by Mr George 
Fleming, veterinary surgeon of the 2d Life 
Guards. During the operation, the animal dis- 

layed an amount of patience that would have 

n creditable in a human being. Even during 
the most painful part of the proceeding, that of 
inserting sutures, she never flinched. The same 
resignation was displayed when the time for 
dressing the wound came round. The patient 
received the surgeon with an air of preparation, 
and even put herself into position for being 
dressed, In the case of a similar operation on 
another dog some years ago, strong resistance was 
offered to the attempt to give chloroform ; but the 
animal submitted to the surgical procedure as we 
have described above. Such facts admit of a 
partial explanation in the mental theory of pain, 
according to which suffering that is not anticipated 
and mentally apprehended is not pain in the acuter 
sense of the word. But we should be sorry to see 
this explanation carried so far as to deprive our 
dumb fellow-creatures of all credit for the sub- 
mission they shew under surgical treatment. We 
would go further, and say that they are vastly 
more sensible than many human beings in their 
estimate of the medical profession, and have 
instinct enough to see that even when pain is 
inflicted on them, it is for a good and kind 


purpose.’ 


REST. 


Waen thou art weary of the world, and leaning 
Upon My breast, 

My soul will shew to thine its hidden meaning, 
And thou shalt rest. 

When thou art eagerly, but vainly aiming 
At some far end, 

Thou knowest not thy pining and complaining 
Have pierced Thy Friend. 

My presence is around thee and about thee— 
Thou dost not know— 

But if thou knewest, thou wouldst ne’er doubt me, 
I love thee so. 

Thou art a very child; and needest guiding— 
Thee I will lead : 

Another guide might be too quick in chiding, 
Nor know thy need. 


Lean on Me, child—nor faint beneath thy sighing, 
With help so near : . 

I took upon Me all thy grief and dying 
To heal thy fear, 

When thou art resting in my secret dwelling, 
Shadowed by Me, 

Thou shalt not tire of listening—I of telling 
My love for thee. 

Thine eyes are bent upon each loving token 
Sent by my hand ; 

With these alone thy spirit would be broken 
In thy fair land. 

Thou art a lover of all things of beauty 
In earth and space ; 

Then, surely, ’twere thy pleasure and thy duty 
Their source to trace. 


Track the bright river of each much-prized blessing 
Back to its source; 

See all the blooming growth thy foot is pressing 
Along its course. 

See, gathered in thy storehouse of sweet dreaming, 
Each glowing thought, 

Which daylight, starlight, or the moon’s sweet gleaming 
To thee have brought, 

All real beauty which thy heart is greeting— 
In this fair earth— 

All music which thy charmed ear is meeting, 
From Me had birth. 

But this will be revealed when thou art leaning 
Upon My breast. 

Thy soul shall comprehend my hidden meaning— 
And thou shalt rest. JANET. 
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